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\Cliburn Is Awarded 
First Prize by 16 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES REPORT 


U.S. Pianist, 23, Wins Soviet Contest 


Cliburn Is Awarded First Prize by 16 Moscow Jurors 


BY Max FRANKEL 


Moscow, Monday, April 14 — Van Cliburn, 
a 23-year-old American, has won the first 
prize in the Soviet Union’s international 
Tchaikovsky piano competition. 

Mr. Cliburn, a Southerner who lives in New 
York, triumphed in what had been regarded 
as a contest of extremely high standards over 
three young Soviet pianists and one from 
Communist China. 

The awards were voted late last night 
by a panel of sixteen jurors, including six 
leading Soviet musicians. Their choice clearly 
‘coincided with that of the Moscow public. 
Muscovites wildly cheered Mr. Cliburn’s per- 
formance in the finals Friday night. 

Daniel Pollack, another 23-year-old Amer- 
ican from Los Angeles, was awarded eighth 


place. He actually ranked ninth among the 
nine finalists because there was a tie for 
second place. 

Co-winners of the second prize were Liu 
Shih-kung, an 18-year-old student at the 
Chinese Central Conservatory, and Lev Vlas- 
enko, a 29-year-old native of Tiflis, Georgia, 
in the Soviet Union. 

The final standings will not be formally 
announced until noon today. But they became 
an open secret about 2 A.M. when the top 
winners were summoned to the Moscow Con- 
servatory to make color films of the program. 
There Mr. Cliburn quickly became the center 
of attention and a number of contest officials 
had word of the results. The chairman of 
the jury was Emil Gilels, the Soviet pianist 


THE NEW YORK TIMES FEATURE 


Tall at The 


Moscow, Monday April 14 — A native of 
the American Deep South who is the son of 
an oil company employe and a beneficiary of 
the Rockefellers; that is who stands as the 
cynosure of Moscow today. 

His name is Van Cliburn, and he now lives 
in New York. In the first days of the Tschai- 
kovsky International Piano and Violin Festi- 
val, when he emerged from among forty-nine 
contestants here as the darling of the serious 
listeners and bobby-soxers alike, they called 
him “the American genius.” 


Keyboard 


Now that he has won the contest, the 
Russians have dubbed him “Malchik (little 
boy) from the South.” 

Both titles seem apt. Despite his slender 
six-foot four-inch frame, Mr. Cliburn, who is 
23 years old, is boyish in appearance. He has 
a small face, with a sharp nose and clear 
blue eyes tucked under a thick head of blond, 
curly hair. 

He was born in Shreveport, La. His speech 
betrays the fact that he has not been away 
too long from his “daddy,” who lives in Kil- 
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who toured the United States last year. Last 
Friday night, after Mr. Cliburn’s performance 
of Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3, Mr. 
Gilels and others, filed backstage to embrace 
the young American. 

Also on the jury were Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
Soviet composer, who had written a rondo 
for the final phase, and Syvateslav Richter, a 
well-known Soviet pianist. 

Mr. Cliburn, who was born in Louisiana 
and whose family lives in Kilgore, Tex., is 
a tall, lanky, boyish-looking young man. He 
attained his first moments of serenity shortly 
after the results became known. Still playing 
for the cameras at the conservatory at 3 A.M., 
he seemed to have conquered all the dizzying 
excitement that had possessed him through- 
out the contest. 

All around him were the weary members 
of the Moscow Symphony Orchestra. Since 
Thursday they had played three hours each 
morning to rehearse the contestants and from 
three to four and a half hours in the evenings 
for the actual performances. 

The enthusiasm of performers and audience 
this morning was the most dramatic but cer- 
tainly not the only indication of the stir that 
this competition has caused here. Every news- 
paper has been billing it for weeks. Mr. 
Cliburn’s name has been on tens of thousands 
of lips in the last week and a ticket for his 
Friday performance was taken as a sign of 
standing and influence in the community. 


In the opinion of most observers, now con- 
firmed by the jury, Mr. Cliburn did not let 
his public down. He played with exacting tech- 
nique but with great lyricism, especially in 
the Rachmaninoff. Dr. Mark Schubart, Dean 
of the Juilliard School of Music, who was 
here to watch his students in competition, 
rated Mr. Cliburn’s Rachmaninoff rendition 
as outstanding. Mr. Pollack also is a gradu- 
ate of Juilliard. 

Mr. Cliburn will receive a gold medal and 
25,000 rubles in cash ($2,500 at the tourist 
exchange rate). The other cash awards scale 
down to 5,000 rubles for the eighth prize 
for Mr. Pollack. 

Mr. Cliburn also will have to give a solo 
recital on Friday and will perform at two 
concerts with other winners. In addition, he 
has had many offers for recordings and ap- 
pearances throughout the country. Mr. Pollack 
also will make some recordings. 

Third place was awarded to Naum Shtark- 
man of the Soviet Union. The other winners 
were: 

Fourth, Eduard Miansarov, Soviet Union; 
fifth, Milena Mollova, Bulgaria; sixth, Nadia 
Gedda-nova of France; seventh, Toioaki Mat- 
surra of Japan. 

Mr. Pollack had received polite applause. 
He seemed a bit disappointed by his final 
performance. 

“Thank God it’s over!” he said backstage. 
“I feel like sleeping for twenty years.” 


gore, Tex., where Van spent his early years. 

If they know, the Russians have not let 
on that Mr. Cliburn’s father is a purchasing 
agent for a big United States oil company 
(“But mind you, we don’t own a drop”) or 
that the Martha B. Rockefeller Foundation 
financed the young man’s trip to this capital 
of communism. 

Mr. Cliburn brought to the stage of the 
Tchaikovsky Conservatory a formidable tal- 
ent, combining great technical skill with a 
robust and crowd-appealing emotional style. 
And that is comparable to bringing a copy 
of Marx to the Kremlin. 

A Frustrated Actor 

Mr. Cliburn, who concedes that he is a 
frustrated actor, says he has to have people 
around to perform at his best. That wish was 
eminently fulfilled here. He has been mobbed 
everywhere by fans, autograph seekers and 
girls bearing flowers. The audiences responded 
at once to his playing and his displays of 
rapture at the piano. 


Some of the six Russian members of the 
contest jury made no secret of their admira- 
tion for his talent and training. They con- 
fessed to Mark Schubart, dean of the Juilliard 
School of Music, that they had no idea of 
“your wonderful school.” Mr. Cliburn is a 
graduate of Juilliard. 

Still, the Russians could take part credit 
for the winner’s training. His teacher at 
Juilliard was Rosina Lhevinne, a graduate of 
the Moscow Conservatory, who left Russia 
before the Communists came to power in 1917. 

There has been only one other teacher 
in Mr. Cliburn’s life. He toddled up to her 
at the age of 3 and demanded that if his 
mother could train all the other children in 
the neighborhood, she should teach her only 
child as well. Rilda O’Brian Cliburn, herself 
a concert pianist, agreed and until he was 17 
she taught him all she had learned. 

At Kilgore High School young Cliburn 
played a clarinet and marched at football 
games, but Liszt, Chopin, Tschaikovsky and 
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James Abresch 


Van Cliburn 


especially Rachmaninoff, among other roman- 
tics, were his idols.. Aware of his own talents 
and some weaknesses (“I love to play but 
I despise practicing’), the maturing pianist 
seems also to have developed a dramatic 
public personality. 

At the age of 12 he made his debut with 
the Houston Symphony, playing Tchaikovsky 
Concerto No. 1, which was required of final- 
ists in the Moscow contest. In 1954, shortly 
after graduation from Juilliard, he again 
played the Tchaikovsky in his New York debut 
with the Philharmonic under Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos. 

Winner of Many Prizes 

He has won many prizes, including the 
Edgar N. Leventritt Award in 1954 and a 
Walter Damrosch prize for postgraduate 
studies at Juilliard. But twenty orchestral 
dates around the country in 1955 kept him 
from graduate study. 

Mr. Cliburn based himself in New York, 
in an apartment at 205 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, for the long climb into the professional 
ranks. He toured the United States again in 
1956. A year ago he was inducted into the 
Army in Dallas, but was released after two 
days because of a blood condition. 


Editorial 


If Juilliard is feeling pleased and proud 
these days, it is more than understandable. 
For it is not often that three of its gradu- 
ates, at the same time, distinguish themselves 
as highly as did Van Cliburn, Daniel Pollack 
and Joyce Flissler. Had the three merely 
placed in the Tchaikovsky competition, it 
would have been cause for rejoicing. This 
was, after all, one of the most significant 
and difficult of the international competitions, 
and any entrant who made the finals deserves 
high praise and a large measure of respect. 
Thus, the congratulations of the School and 
its Alumni Association go out to these three 
performers and their teachers, Mme. Rosina 
Lhevinne and Mr. Edouard Dethier. 

But Juilliard has reason to be even more 
proud. Not only did its graduates place in the 
finals — Daniel Pollack was awarded eighth 
place in the piano contest, and Joyce Flissler 
received seventh place in the violiri contest — 
but the contest was won by one of them. 

When Van Cliburn carried off the first prize 
in the piano contest, the New York Times 
judged the news worthy of the front page 
(see page 3). Since then, the news has ap- 
peared in every newspaper and news maga- 
zine in the country, and many, notably Life 
and Time magazines have published extended 
feature stories on Van. 

Van’s success is an admitted artistic tri- 
umph, and through his artistry he has also 
achieved a diplomatic triumph. By winning 
this contest, he has secured himself a place 
in the first rank of young performers, and 
has also proven himself an effective—and ex- 
tremely likeable—ambassador for the United 
States. sk 


This broke his stride, and serious illness 
in the family led him to spend much of the 
last year in Kilgore, tending to domestic af- 
fairs and teaching his mother’s classes. 

He had scheduled his first European tour 
for next summer when Mme. Lhevinne wrote 
urging that he go to Moscow instead. With 
a new goal before him, he was able to dis- 
cipline himself again, working from six to 
eleven hours a day during two month’s prepa- 
ration. 
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Alumni Council Election Results 


As a result of the recent mail-ballot elec- 
tion, the following have been named to serve 
a two-year term (1958-59; 1959-60) on the 
Alumni Council: Margaret Hillis, Leonid 
Hambro, Wallingford Riegger, Irwin Freund- 
lich, Lehman Engel, Wesley Sontag, Eugene 
Brice and Charles Wadsworth. 

Members of the present Council who will 
be serving the second year of their terms dur- 
ing the 1958-59 season are: John Ryan, Joan 
Bass, Lucy Ishkanian, Clifford Snyder, 
Theresa Masciarelli Arrigo, Edna Hill Natkin, 
Roy Clifton Matthews, Henry Edison Mc- 
Daniel, Gordon Gallo and Betty Ann Hirsch- 
berg. The Council membership will be com- 
pleted with the election of two representa- 
tives from this year’s graduating class. 


Alumni Association 
Honors Graduates 


On Tuesday, May 27, the Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsored its annual dinner, concert and 
dance in honor of the graduating class. As 
in the past, a buffet supper was served in 
the Cafeteria, members of the graduating 
class being guests of the Association. 

Following the supper, a concert was pre- 
sented in the School’s Recital Hall. The pro- 
gram was divided between John Buttrick, 
pianist, who holds this year’s Alumni Scholar- 
ship, and Samuel Baron and the New York 
Woodwind Quintet. A dance on the Concert 
Hall stage closed the evening. 


Isidore Cohen Joins 
Juilliard Quartet 


Isidore Cohen, violinist, is joining the 
Juilliard String Quartet this spring, replacing 
Robert Koff as second violinist. 

A graduate of Juilliard, Cohen was a 
scholarship student at the School, studying 
under Ivan Galamian. He has had wide ex- 
perience as a soloist and has appeared fre- 
quently as a member of chamber music groups. 
A former member of the Symphony of the 
Air, he has also performed with the Kell 
Players, the Saidenberg Chamber Players and 
the Collegium Musicum, among others. As a 
member of the Schneider Quartet, he recorded 
the entire set of Haydn Quartets. 

He has served as Concertmaster with the 
Little Orchestra Society, the Saidenberg Little 
Orchestra, the American Concert Orchestra 
and at the Peninsula Music Festival and the 
Moravian Music Festivals, appearing also as 
a soloist at both Festivals. 

He has also been a guest artist with the 
Budapest String Quartet, and last year took 
part in the Festival Casals in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. This summer he will perform 
with the Juilliard Quartet in Europe. As a 
member of the Quartet, he will also become 
a member of the School’s chamber music 
faculty. 

Robert Koff, second violinist of the group 
since its founding ten years ago, is leaving 
the Quartet to take up his new duties as 
Director of Performing Musical Activities and 
Visiting Lecturer at Brandeis University. 


Dean Schubart Attends Tchaikovsky Competition 


At the invitation of the United States Embassy in Moscow, Dean Mark 
Schubart was present at the International Tchaikovsky Competition, where 
he had the opportunity of observing the four Juilliard graduates who par- 
ticipated. After the Competition, Mr. Schubart went to Helsinki, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Brussels and London under the International Exchange Program of the 
United States Department of State. Upon his return home, he addressed the 
student body and faculty of the School to report on his trip. 


The foregoing material from the New York Times is reprinted by permission. 


American Dance on Tour 


by José Limon 


New York City, N. Y. 
January 6, 1958 


The only way in which I can let you know about our European 
tour is to write one report and make a number of copies, one of 
which will be sent to you, because I think you would be interested 
both as a friend whom I value and as a dance enthusiast. We have 
just returned home and I am about to begin classes and rehearsals 
with new ideas clamoring to be tried and worked on. , 

The company was very tired after a busy spring with a long 
tour of the United States, television in Canada, a series of concerts 
in June in public parks and a most arduous summer session at the 
American Dance Festival at New London, and it was a most wel- 
come thing to find ourselves on the Queen Mary with nothing to do 
but rest and to prepare ourselves for the rehearsals and the opening 
of the tour in London on September 2nd. We enjoyed the trip very 
much—it was mostly good weather and no one suffered inconvenience. 
venience. 

London meant plunging immediately into rehearsals with the 
orchestra which had to be selected and signed up for the duration 


Il. to r.: José Limén, Lucas Hoving and Betty Jones in The Moor’s Pavanne 
(Purcell); Betty Jones and Ruth Currier in New Dance (Riegger); José Limén and 
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of the tour. This kept Simon Sadoff very busy. 
The works in the repertory numbered some 
18 pieces, and all these had to be learned in 
approximately one week. A number of dances 
had to be recalled, since they had not been 
performed for varying lengths of time. A 
child had to be auditioned for Day on Earth. 
We were extremely fortunate in finding 
Gwendolyn Looker, a child of thirteen, excep- 
tionally talented and lovely. She did a superb 
job. A speaker had to be procured for the 
Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias and many 
other preparations kept Doris and the dancers 
very busy. At the Sadler’s Wells a company of 
Spanish dancers were finishing an engage- 
ment, Vargas & Ximenez and a fine and 
spirited company. They were doing very well. 
Incidentally, both Vargas and Ximenez turned 
out to be Mexicans and they told me they had 
seen our company perform in Mexico City at 
the beginning of this decade. Bob Schnitzer 
of ANTA and his wife Marcella Cisney were 
on hand at the dress rehearsal, and gave us 
encouragement, for frankly I was very nervous 
and apprehensive—so much depended on the 
reaction of the London public—and I was 
constantly aware of the tremendous respon- 
sibility which was ours. It was not solely for 
artistic reasons that I was apprehensive. Our 
visit had other implications. I was anxious as 
to our capacity to fulfill the semi-official por- 
tion of our task. 

The opening was highly inauspicious. The 
public was small. We were practically un- 
known. London was depopulated of its usual 
dance-going audience. The Edinburgh Festival 


Lipnitzki—Paris 
José Limén in his dressing room at the Marigny 


Theatre, Paris. 


was on at the time. The audience response 
was polite and reserved. The first press 
critiques were glacial and condescending, 
often scathing. Much was made of the fact 
that I was forty-nine years of age. I was not 
really doing badly, some said, for such an 
old boy. Things looked dismal that first week, 
really bad. But we kept on resolutely giving 
the best performances of which we were cap- 
able. I had a feeling that the second week 
would see a change. I cannot tell you on what 
I based this intuition, except that I have a 


Company in Dance Overture (Creston)—in Berlin. Betty Jones, Chester Wolenski 
and Ruth Currier in Concerto Grosso (Vivaldi) in Poland. 


Foto Bogdan Krasicki—Poland 


Editor’s Note: The above article 
was written by José Limén upon his 
return from Europe, and sent as a 
letter to his many friends and as- 
sociates who wished to know of 
the experiences he and his Com- 
pany had while on their ANTA tour 
last fall. He has very kindly al- 
lowed us to reprint the letter in 
this issue of the Alumni Supplement. 
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José Limén with composer Priaulx Ranier and 
Doris Humphrey. 


big supply of congenital optimism in my na- 
ture, a strong faith in our art, and what it 
represents, its power, its vitality, its validity 
and its sincerity as a voice speaking for us 
as Americans of the twentieth century. As 
always, there were those among our audiences 
for whom we were a miracle and a revelation. 
These always found their way back-stage to 
offer warm enthusiasm and encouragement. 
The second week found an upsurge. The 
Embassy officials, who watched over us, would 
report to me that subsequent programs found 
favor in the eyes of the critics and that they 
considered the general tenor of the press 
quite spectacular. Audiences grew somewhat, 
and the miracle happened: They warmed up, 
they applauded with enthusiam and gave us 
many bravos, and in all ways behaved in a 
most un-British manner, to my relief and 
delight. 

The company (now composed of some forty- 
eight persons, minus Lola Huth, who came 
down with appendicitis, including an orchestra 
of twenty-three musicians) flew to Paris on 
Sunday and on the following Monday opened 
at the Theatre Marigny. His Excellency, Mr. 
Amory Houghton, the American Ambassador, 


honored us with his presence and gave us a 
most distinguished reception in the foyer of 
the theater. There followed what to me seemed 
the nadir of my artistic fortunes. The Parisian 
press disliked us intensely and wrote of us 


under whose auspices we would be appearing, 
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with derision and mockery. This kept the pub- 
lic away, of course. We played what was es- 
sentially the same programs as in London, to 
very small houses. It took courage to do a 
good performance, for example, on a matinee 
when the audience present totalled less than 
the performers, orchestra, and stage crew. I 
must inform you that I am proud of our 
dancers: they gave me a superb performance. 
It took much resolution to continue to do 


good performances for the rest of the engage- | 


ment, which lasted two whole dreary weeks. 
It is pleasant to recall that those who came 
to see us were receptive and enthusiastic and 
many would find their way to my dressing 
room to tell me that they liked our dances 
very much. There was even a change in the 
press. Certain writers took the trouble to ask 
for interviews, and wrote with understanding 
and appreciation. After the opening, auditions 
were held for a new child for Day on Earth, 
since our English child was not permitted by 
law to leave England. We found a little French 
girl, Sylvie, who did a fine job. She could not 
have been more different from the little girl 
in London—she was very French, very 
Parisian, very knowing, a very experienced 
child performer who danced impersonations of 
the stock Parisian females, including Can-Can 
dancers. Doris said, in selecting her, “This is 
a very capable and skillful performer. I be- 
lieve she will be quite able to give a fine im- 
personation of an innocent child.” 

I for one was happy to leave Paris, which, 
with the exception of a few intensely moved 
and enthusiastic people, seemed to want none 
of us. 

Anatole Heller, our European impressario, 
a man of culture, a philosopher, a_ kind, 
urbane man, had proposed certain deletions 
from our repertory. He maintained that Euro- 
pean audiences, as he knew them, would find 
some of Doris’ works and some of mine not 
to their liking. He referred specifically to the 
Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, Day on 
Earth and La Malinche. I had not agreed in 
the case of Doris’ two works, since to me they 
are both great masterpieces, and the two 
dances which gave me what stature I have as 
a dancer. I insisted that they should be shown 
in London and Paris, since it was important 
to show these artistic milestones, whether 
they were liked or not. 

After Paris Mr. Heller counselled that we 
were sent to Europe to make friends through 
our art. It was important, since this was our 
first showing, to do works which were not so 
difficult for audiences lacking the background 
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of familiarity with the slow development of 
the contemporary dance in the United States. 
To appreciate the Lament and Day on Earth 
took an experience in viewing dance which 
was obviously lacking in European audiences 
in general. We settled for giving the Day on 
Earth one last chance in Berlin, because 
otherwise, without the Lament, this would 
leave Letitia Ide with nothing to do. 

Mr. Heller arranged a magnificent lunch on 
board the chartered BOAC plane to Berlin, 
and our wounds licked somewhat, we arrived, 
went to our hotels, and prepared to open the 
next day as part of the Berlin Festwochen. 

I can say that Berlin was our first triumph. 
The public made us feel wanted. It was our 
first experience with a fantastic custom of not 
ceasing to applaud at the end of a perform- 
ance. After many curtain calls in the conven- 
tional manner, we would continue to take 
bows in front of the curtain, because they 
would not stop the applause and acclaim. I 
love Berlin. 

Mary Wigman welcomed us with that deep 
warmth which one encounters at rare inter- 
vals, and which emanates only from a great 
human being. She had known Doris before. I 
had never met her, but the instant I greeted 
her I felt that I had known her always. She 
attended many of our performances and we 
spent one fascinating evening at her home. 
It was a rare privilege to know this great 
generous woman, this rich all-encompassing 
maturity, this loving spirit. 

At the end of the Berlin performances I 
felt we had found our audience. 

Poland is an experience which I will not 
fully grasp, I think, for quite some time. The 
bare facts are simply—17 days cf hard 
trouping, four cities, Poznan, Wroclaw, 
Katowice and Warsaw. Hard work—per- 
formances every night plus a good many 
matinees—marvelous opera houses, packed 
with a warm, perceptive public. But what I 
saw and felt as an artist and as a human 
being is probably the most complex and dev- 
astating experience of my life. Against a 
background of cities still lying eviscerated by 
the savagery of war, I met human beings of 
courage, serenity, nobility. There was no 
rancor, no bitterness. Only a tremendous reso- 
lution, a sense of the future. Poland had to 
be rebuilt. I am in awe of these brave young 
people, of their passionate love for their 
identity, their tradition, their beautiful sur- 
vival—but above all, their unspeakable cour- 
age. I am very humble and very proud to 
have performed for them. 


They were very friendly, very considerate. 
We were official guests. They gave us the best 
they had in accommodations. They were at- 
tentive, they transported us everywhere, to see 
their museums, their reconstructed buildings. 
Their dancers especially were kind. They 
would talk to me for a long time after the 
performances, and expressed a strong desire 
to know about our motives and beliefs, and 
a desire to strike out in new directions in the 
dance themselves. 

The American Ambassador in Warsaw, Mr. 
Jacob Beam, and his wife, were most gra- 
cious. They attended performances and visited 
backstage and seemed very pleased and im- 


Arrival in Berlin. 


pressed with the response of the Poles to our 
work. They gave us a wonderful reception at 
the Embassy. An interesting thing which I 
want you to know: One of our younger danc- 
ers, Chester Wolenski, who as you can see 
by the name, is of Polish descent, made quite 
a hit with everyone. I was happy to have been 
able to give him my place in the Concerto 
Grosso of Vivaldi, with Betty Jones and Ruth 
Currier, in Berlin, where it was an instant 
favorite, but in Poland it became tremendously 
popular. The Poles were very proud of their 
boy, who did very well indeed in the part, and 
improved visibly as he went along. He spoke 
Polish, and held press interviews, made 
friends, and was in every way a most valu- 
able asset to the enterprise. 

I will never forget these people. As audi- 
ences they were intelligent, perceptive, superb. 
As humans they were generous, kind, warm. 
Living as they do, surrounded by a night- 
mare of ruin, they shine in my eyes. 

continued on pg. 25, column 2 
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“Ariadne on Naxos” 


March 21, 22, 23 — 1958 


Frederic Waldman and Frederic Cohen on 
stage during rehearsal. 


George Zimbel 


Frederic Waldman, Frederic Cohen, Elsa Kahl and Sara Rhodes 
Hageman talking over a problem during a rehearsal break. 


Kate Roosevelt—Impact 


Two scenes from the Opera 


George Zimbel 


THE JUILLIARD OPERA THEATER 


Frederic Cohen, director 


Kate Roosevelt—Impact 
Scene from the Prologue 


Kate Roosevelt—Impact 
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Fritz Rikko: 


Baroque Impressario 


It is often said that it takes a busy person 
to get things done, and Fritz Rikko, who 
conducts Juilliard’s graduate seminar in 
Baroque music, is an outstanding example 
of this truism. For Rikko is undeniably a 
busy man, but one whose enthusiasm for his 
work remains constant. His Juilliard seminar 
affords him great pleasure, for here he guides 
his students through the intricacies of musico- 
logical research which lead, in the class, to 
performances of Baroque works otherwise in- 
accessible. His own enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject has inspired the students, and it is nct 
unusual to find a group of them arranging 
for extra practice time in the harpsichord 
room, currying the research libraries in New 
York for manuscript material and contempo- 
rary accounts of performance techniques, and 
attending concerts of Baroque music. 


In addition to his Juilliard teaching, Rikko 
is a member of the Greenwich House Music 
School faculty, where he has a large class 
of violin students. For another, less energetic 
and dedicated man, such a teaching program 
would afford full-time activity. But Rikko’s 
first interest, beyond teaching, performing or 
conducting, is in searching out Baroque music 
and presenting it in concert. To this end he 
founded, in 1951, the Collegium Musicum, a 
chamber orchestra which specializes in the 
performance of Baroque and Rococo music. 

Rikko comes well-equipped to this task. He 
was trained as a violinist and conductor at 
the Musik Hochschule in Cologne, Berlin and 
Leipzig and was a student of Bram Eldering 
and Adolf Busch. He is a former member of 
the Glaser Quartet and the Busch Chamber 
Players, and was a member of the Folkwang 


Neal Boenzi—The New York Times 


Musicum in Washington Square 


Fritz Rikko conducting the Collegium 
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Fritz Rikko in rehearsal 


Studio for Old Music, in Essen, and the 
Kabeler Kammermusik, a group of young 
musicians interested primarily in perform- 
ing music of the Baroque Era on the original 
instruments. He is also well-known as an 
editor of Baroque music, having prepared per- 
formance editions of many works available 
only in manuscript. 

The Collegium Musicum is made up of per- 
formers of first-desk calibre, each of whom 
ean—and does—perform with the group 
as a soloist. For its first two seasons, the 
group performed in the Circle-in-the-Square, 
a former night club in Greenwich Village. 
Its opening concert was warmly received, the 
New York Times commenting that “ ... the 
playing was of excellent quality and the 
musicians all seemed to share Mr. Rikko’s 
genuine affection for the music, which, 
whether grave or lively, brought an under- 
lying tranquility that must have seemed 
strange to whatever ghosts haunt abandoned 
night clubs.” 

After two seasons, the group moved up- 
town to Carl Fischer Hall, where it played 
to full houses in a series of subscription con- 
certs. 

In 1956, it performed for the first time on 
the summer “Chamber Music in Washington 
Square” series, and last season opened and 
closed the series’ programs. The series, which 
is held under the auspices of the Washington 
Square Association with the cooperation of 
the New York City Department of Parks, 
is a true community enterprise. New York 
University provides the printed programs; 


New York City’s radio station, WNYC, not 
only broadcasts the concerts but installs an 
amplifying system for them in the park; the 
West Side Savings Bank has underwritten 
the entire cost of one program; the shell in 
which the musicians perform has been donated 
by Miss Harriett Mittelstaedt; and other in- 
dividuals and organizations have cooperated 
with rehearsal and storage space and the loan 
of equipment. Not the least of the contribu- 
tions has been the generosity of Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians, which, 
through a grant from the Trust Funds of Re- 
cording Industries, has helped defray the 
costs of music and helped pay for the musi- 
cians’ services. 

The success of these concerts in Washing- 
ton Square has been phenomenal, and has 
more than justified the good faith and gen- 
erosity of the sponsoring organizations. Last 
summer the musicians played literally to 
standing-room-only. Not only were the chairs 
provided for the audience filled to capacity, 
but there was not an empty bench or patch 
of lawn available throughout the park. Over 
3500 persons attended the opening concert, 
and the atmosphere, even at the farthest 
reaches of the park, was remarkable for the 
quiet attention being given the music. 

This summer Fritz Rikko will be director 
of the series, appearing as conductor at three 
of the four programs. The series has created 
for itself a loyal and enthusiastic audience, 
and there is no doubt that its members, Vil- 
lagers and non-Villagers alike, will once again 
ensure a sell-out success. 


photos by Ted Castle 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Public Concerts, 


March 14: 
A CONCERT OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
“Contrasts” for Violin, Clarinet 
and Pianoforte Bela Bartok 
Edward Sefarian, violin 
Arthur Bloom, clarinet 
Howard Lebow, piano 
Sixth Sonata for Piano, Op. 82 
Serge Prokofieff 
Joseph Rollino 
“Facade,” An Entertainment With Poems 
by Edith Sitwell William Walton 
Ann Perillo, Arthur Burrows and 
Lynn Rasmussen, reciters 
Mark Anstendig, conductor 
March 21, 22, 23 
THE JUILLIARD OPERA THEATER 


Frederic Cohen, director 
“Ariadne on Naxos” 
Opera in One Act with a Prologue 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
music by Richard Strauss 
Musical direction Frederic Waldman 
Production and stage direction 
Frederic Cohen 
Costumes from designs by Lemuel Ayres 
Settings Thomas DeGaetani 
in collaboration with David Hays 
Technical direction and lighting 
Thomas DeGaetani 
March 26: 
THE JUILLIARD CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Prausnitz, conductor 
“The Passion According to St. Matthew” 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Lynn Rasmussen, soprano 
Shirley Carter, alto 
Clifton Steere, tenor (Evangelist) 
John Parella, bass 
Raymond Wolin, bass (Jesus) 
Tatiana Troyanos, alto; Arthur Williams, 
tenor; Wendell Howard, bass; Jerald 
Lepinski, bass; Estelle Jiavis, soprano; 
Perryne Anker, soprano; Anne-Marie 
Cope, soprano. 
Kenneth Kroth, organ 
David Moore, continuo 
Joseph Maggio, flute 
Andrejs Jansons, oboe 


March - May, 1958 
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April 11, 12: 
THE JUILLIARD DANCE THEATER 
Doris Humphrey, director 
José Limon, guest artist 
Partita No. 5 in G Major 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Choreography Doris Humphrey 
Out of the Chrysalis 
Four Episodes for Piano, Winds 
and Strings Ernest Bloch 
Choreography Donald McKayle 
(First Performances Anywhere) 
Missa Brevis 
Missa Brevis Zoltan Kodaly 
Choreography José Limén 
guests artists: José Limon with mem- 
bers of his Company 
(First Performances Anywhere) 
Session 58 
Music (1948-55) Teo Macero 
Choreography Anna Sokolow 
(First Performances Anywhere) 
members of the Juilliard Chorus 
and Orchestra 
Frederick Prausnitz, conductor 
Howard Lebow, piano soloist 
April 25: 
A CONCERT OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonata for Two Pianos in F Minor, Op. 34b 
Johannes Brahms 
Abraham Stokman and Bruce Steeg 
Sonata da Camera for Violin and ’Cello 
Matyds Seiber 
Paul Bellam, violin 
Gerald Kagan, ’cello 
“Parto, parto, ma tu ben mio” Aria from 
the Opera “La Clemenza di Tito” 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Three Songs with clarinet obbligato, from 
Op. 103 Ludwig Spohr 
Anne Perillo, soprano 
Victor Morosco, clarinet 
David Stimer, piano 
“Von Himmel hoch da komm ich her” 
(M. Luther) 
“Die mit trainen sien” (Psalm 126:5-6) 
Johann Herman Schein 
Members of the Juilliard Chorus 
John DeWitt, conductor 


continued on pg. 28, column 2 
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Juilliard Orchestra to 
Tour Europe 


The Juilliard Orchestra will begin its tour 
this summer in Great Britain with an ap- 
pearance in The Royal Festival Hall in Lon- 
don, followed by concerts in other English 
cities. 

After the English tour, the Orchestra 
will appear at the Brussels Fair, at the 
Rencontre Internationale d’Orchestres de 
Jeunes Musiciens, and also at the American 
Pavilion. In addition, members of the Juilliard 
Orchestra have been chosen to play in a 
special concert on July 20, at the Brussels 
Fair, under Herman Scherchen. The orches- 
tra for this concert will be made up of 
musicians from the participating youth 
orchestras. For its Brussels appearances, the 
Orchestra will be conducted by Jean Morel, 
with his associate, Frederick Prausnitz, 
leading the next to last concert. 

The Orchestra will then travel to Germany 
and Austria where Mr. Prausnitz will con- 
duct it in appearances in Hamburg and Salz- 
burg, as well as other cities. Other appear- 
ances in Austria and Switzerland are now 
under negotiation. 

Mr. Morel will re-join the Orchestra for 
the final portion of the tour which will take 
it to Italy. 


Preparatory Division 
Presents Copland’s 
**Second Hurricane”’ 


On Saturday, May 3, the Parents Associa- 
tion of the Preparatory Division sponsored 
two performances of Aaron Copland’s The 
Second Hurricane, a play-opera for high 
school performance. Principal parts were 
taken by Ruth Mesavage, Mary Ann Scialdo, 
Estelle Shulder, Joseph Sukaskas, Ronald 
Capicotto, Paul Posnak, Gregory Sandow, 
Jeffrey Sacher, Kenneth Hirsch, Douglas 
Lyons, Donald Freed and Francis Gannon, 
students in the Division. The choruses were 
sung by students and parents of the Prepara- 
tory Division. Leslie Bennett was responsible 
for the musical direction, Frederic Cohen the 
production and stage direction and Thomas 
DeGaetani the technical direction and light- 
ing. The two-piano accompaniment was played 
by Camille Budarz and Edith Kilbuck. 


Ben Mancuso—Impact 


Shirley Carter, contralto, and Joseph Schwartz, pianist, 
winners of this year’s Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation awards, with their teachers, Marion Fresch! 
and Irwin Freundlich. 


Fulbright Awards to Juilliard 


Fulbright Scholarships for 1958-59 have 

been awarded to the following Juilliard 
students and alumni: 
Jerry Bywaters: to study Dance at the Con- 
servatory of Dramatic Art Paris; Roy Clifton 
Matthews, Jr.: to study Piano at the Music 
Academy, Munich; Tessa Mingarelli: to study 
Piano at the Santa Cecilia Conservatory, 
Rome; Joseph L. Rollino: to study Piano at 
the Santa Cecilia Conservatory, Rome; Paul 
Sheftel: to study Piano at the Santa Cecilia 
Conservatory, Rome; Vincent E. Sperandeo: 
to study Piano at the Luigi Cherubini Con- 
servatory, Florence; Eva Marie Wolff: to 
study Voice in Germany; Ramon Zupko: to 
study Composition at the Academy of Music, 
Vienna. 


Lecture-Recital Presented 


Guido Agosti, Italian pianist, appeared on 
March 10, as the guest of the School in a 
special lecture-recital on the Piano Preludes 
of Claude Debussy. Mr. Agosti, who has 
toured this country with the Quartetto di 
Roma, is head of the Piano and Chamber 
Music Department at the Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, as well as the Accademia 
Musicale Chigiana in Siena. 
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PARTITA 


Music Johann Sebastian Bach 
Choreography Doris Humphrey 


OUT OF THE CHRYSALIS 


(first performances anywhere) 


Music Ernest Bloch 
Choreography Donald McKayle 


José Limon, guest artist 


Ben Mancuso—Impact 
Ben Mancuso—I mpact 
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THE JUILLIARD DANCE THEATER 


Doris H umph rey, director 


Jach April 11 & 12, 1958 
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SESSION ‘58 


(first performances anywhere) 


Music Teo Macero 
Choreography Anna Sokolow 


Ben Mancuso—Impact 


MISSA BREVIS 


(first performances anywhere) 


Music Zoltan Kodaly 
Choreography José Limon 
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1915: Mercury Records have released HOW- 
ARD HANSON’s recording, with the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus, of his Song of Democracy and Elegy 
in Memory of My Friend, Serge Koussevitzky, 
on dise MG-50150. 

1926: CHARLES KRANE’s edition of Bene- 
detto Marcello’s Sonata in G, for ’cello and 
piano, has been published by Shapiro, Bern- 
stein & Co. 


It is with deep sorrow that we report 
the death of two members of the class 
of 1934. Dudley Marwick, bass, died on 
February 16 of this year. He had long 
been active as a recitalist and had a 
distinguished career in opera. 

Samuel Antek, conductor, died on 
January of this year. In his memory, the 
Board of Trustees of the New Jersey 
Symphony Orchestra, which he con- 
ducted, have established a Samuel Antek 
Memorial Fund. The Board has stated: 
“We can find no better way to perpetu- 
ate his memory than by continuing to de- 
velop the orchestra which he inspired 
and to which he gave so freely of his 
remarkable ability and wisdom.” 


1937: Lt. Col. JEREMY K. SCHLOSS, as- 
sociate professor of Air Science and Execu- 
tive Officer of the ROTC Detachment at 
Michigan State University, recently received 
his Masters degree in Educational Adminis- 
tration from the University. 
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Alumni News 


(Note: The year given in the news items which follow indicates 
the last full year of attendance in the School.) 


1938: ALEXEI HAIEFF’s Ballet in E has 
been recorded by the Louisville Orchestra, 
Robert Whitney conducting, on Louisville disc 
LOU 58-1. MINUETTA KESSLER has been 
awarded a composition prize by the Brookline 
(Mass.) Public Library for her Trio, which 
was performed at the Library on February 12. 
The New York premiére of ELIE SIEG- 
MEISTER’s one-act comic opera, Miranda 
and the Dark Young Man, to a libretto by 
Edward Eager, was given on May 24 at 
Hofstra College’s first annual Festival of 
Contemporary Music. The work was staged 
and performed by the Opera Workshop of the 
Hartt Foundation (Hartford, Conn.) and con- 
ducted by Moshe Paranov. The Festival also 
included the premiére of Albert Tepper’s 
What is Man?, performed by the Hofstra 
Symphony conducted by Mr. Siegmeister. 

1941: BARRY DREWES has been appointed 
Educational Director for G. Schirmer, Inc. 
CARROLL GLENN, violinist, appeared with 
her husband, pianist Eugene List, and the 
National Orchestral Association under Leon 
Barzin at Carnegie Hall on March 18, in a 
program which included three premiéres. They 
presented Viotti’s Double Concerto in A, Opus 
3, and Strauss’ Concerto for Violin in D 


minor, Opus 8, in first New York perform- | 
ances, and the United States premiére of 
Rosenthal’s Aesopi Convivium, for violin and 
piano. 

1942: NORMAN DELLO JOIO’s Air Power 
— Symphonic Suite, has been recorded by the 
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Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Orm- 
andy on Columbia dise ML 5214. WILLIAM 
MASSELOS has been engaged as_ special 
guest pianist at the Aspen Music School this 
summer. His recording of Griffes’ Sonata for 
Piano, Rudhyar’s Granites and Weber’s 
Episodes has been released on M-G-M disc E 
3556. EDYTH WAGNER’s aarticle, “Class 
Piano or Individual Piano Lessons?” appears 
in the April issue of the Musical Courier. 

1943: ESTHER WILLIAMSON BALLOU’s 
Prelude and Allegro, for piano and string 
orchestra, is performed on Composers Record- 
ings release CRI-115. ARTHUR GOLD and 
ROBERT FIZDALE, duo-pianists, will ap- 
pear at the Aix-en-Provence Festival this July, 
playing the world premiére of Georges Auric’s 
Toccata for Two Pianos which was written 
for and dedicated to them. JEAN MADEIRA 
made her debut at La Scala in Milan in 
April. Her husband, FRANCIS MADEIRA, 
conductor of the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra, closed his season on April 10, with 
a performance of Verdi’s Requiem. He con- 
ducted a concert with the Mozarteum Orches- 
tra in Salzburg on May 28, and on June 6 
fulfills a return engagement with the Kammer- 
orchester des Wienerkonzerthausgesellschafts. 
1944: Juilliard alumni appearing with the 
New York City Center Opera Company in its 
spring season of American opera included 
CAROL BRICE, GRANT WILLIAMS (1955), 


WILLIAM METCALF (1956), PAUL 
UKENA (1950, now faculty), HELEN 
STRINE (1952), OLGA JAMES (1951), 


ANDREW FRIERSON (1950) and SHIR- 
LEY CARTER (student). ARNOLD GAM- 
SON (1952), SAMUEL KRAMCHALNICK 
(1953) and KURT SAFFIR (1952) were 
members of the conducting and music staff. 
1946: INEZ BULL’s four-part song, J Will 
Bow and Be Simple, will be published by the 
Lorenz Publishing Company in its series, “The 
Volunteer Choir.” On April 10, she led the 
Glee Club of the North Jersey Training School 
for Girls in a half-hour broadcast over WNJR. 
She is the Director of Music at the School, 
which is a New Jersey institution for mentally 
retarded girls. VICTOR WOLFRAM will be 
Assistant Professor of Music at the University 
of Omaha (Neb.) next year. He will have 
charge of instruction in piano and present 
several recitals at the school. His article, 


“Music in the Junior College,” appeared in 
the December 
Journal. 

1948: The first New York performances of 
WILL GAY BOTTJE’s Quintet for Flute and 
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Strings was given on April 19, at Carnegie 
Recital Hall, on the final concert of the Silver 
Jubilee Series of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. Two 
works of HOWARD BRUCKER, Miniature 
Suite, for band, and Elegy, for orchestra, 
were chosen for performance at the ninth an- 
nual regional Composers’. Forum at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, April 18-20. Mr. Brucker 
is Assistant Professor of Music at Hampton 
Institute (Hampton, Va.). GERALD FRIED 
has recently returned from Munich, Germany, 
where he conducted the Bavaria Symphony 
Orchestra in his score for the Kirk Douglas 
motion picture, Paths of Glory. He is now 
supervising and will conduct an RCA Victor 
album based on music of the Far East. 
ARMANDO GHITALLA presented a solo 
trumpet recital at Town Hall on March 23. 
Assisting him in the program were Paul 
Ulanowsky, pianist, and members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. The program included first 
American performances of Handel’s Trumpet 
Suite and Hummel’s Concerto for Trumpet. 
ROBERT PACE is writing the new Key- 
board column of The Instrumentalist maga- 
zine. ROBERT PARRIS’ Concerto for Five 
Kettle Drums and Orchestra was chosen by 
the National Symphony Orchestra as the first 
work to be taped under the recording guar- 
antee project recently instituted by the 
American International Music Fund, Ine. 
The work was premiéred by the Orchestra 
en March 25, in Washington, D.C. BERL 
SENOFSKY, violinist, will make his debut 
with the New York Philharmonic next season. 
Other Juilliard alumni appearing as soloists 
with the Philharmonic will include VAN 
CLIBURN (1954), WILLIAM MASSELOS 
(1942) and ROSALYN TURECK (1935), 
pianists, and MICHAEL RABIN (1951), 
violinist. MORTON SIEGEL, who has been 
a Teaching Fellow at Juilliard and worked 
under Frederic Cohen as Assistant Stage Di- 
rector of the Juilliard Opera Theater, will be 
Stage Director of the opera department of 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas, during 1958-59. 

1949: LOUISE NATALE appeared as so- 
prano soloist in an all-Mozart program with 
the New Jersey Oratorio Society, PETER 
SOZIO (1952) conducting, on April 18. 
1950: MATTHEW KENNEDY has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
He is completing his fourth year as a mem- 
ber of Fisk University’s piano faculty. This 
season he has appeared in recital at Clark 


College and St. Paul’s College and, on March 
16, gave a recital in Carnegie Recital Hall. 
1951: ELLIOT BORISHANSKY’s Music for 
Orchestra received the George Gershwin 
Memorial Foundation Award this year. The 
work was performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Leonard Bernstein on April 
17, 18 and 20. LENORE GLICKMAN has been 
engaged as leading soprano with the Frank- 
furt (Germany) Opera House. MARGA RICH- 
TER’s The Hermit, Fishing Picture and song 
cycle, Transmutation, have been recorded by 
Dorothy Renzi, soprano, and MARO 
AJEMIAN (1952), pianist, on M-G-M disc 
E 3546. KEITH WALLINGFORD has been 
named Acting Director of the Music Depart- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma. 

1952: The Contemporary Chamber Ensemble 
made its debut in Carnegie Recital Hall on 
February 24, including on its program LOU 
CALABRO’s String Quartet No. 1. Members 
of the group include SEYMOUR WAKSCHAL 
(1953), violinist: GEORGE MESTER (1957), 
violist; EVALYN STEINBOCK (1954), 
‘cellist; ISRAEL BOROUCHOFF (1957), 
flutist; RALPH FROELICH (1957), French 
horn; and NANCY HALL (1957), contralto. 
London Records have released a GLORIA 
DAVY Recital, on disc 5395. The Xavier 
Symphony Orchestra, under VINCENT La- 
SELVA, gave the first performance of 
STANLEY WOLFE’s Lincoln Square Over- 
ture on March 2, in the Xavier Theater 
(N.Y.C.). “The Harpsichord on the Contempo- 
rary Scene: Roots for a Tradition,’ by STOD- 
DARD LINCOLN, appears in the ACA 
Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 2. BARBARA 
METROPOLE WASON, mezzo soprano, ap- 
peared at Carnegie Recital Hall last fall in a 
program of arias, lieder and folk song. Her 
accompanist was DAVID STIMER (1938). 
1953: A letter from RAMONA DAHLBORG, 
now teaching at Stephens College in Columbia, 
Missouri, reports a busy schedule: “My two 
years at Stephens have been very eventful 
and rewarding. I teach flute here, play first 
flute in the Burrall Symphony Orchestra, per- 
form in many ensemble and chamber concerts. 
Taught Music Theory last year, but now teach 
Fencing in its place. Soloed last year with 
the Burrall Symphony — played the Mozart 
Flute and Harp Concerto on one of the pro- 
grams — and gave a recital.” Her dual 
career, as musician and sportswoman, was 
the subject of a feature article in the Stephens 
Life. SARA RHODES HAGEMAN, soprano, 
has been named a winner in the American 
Opera Auditions. She will make her debut in 
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Italy this summer. FRANK IOGHA, pianist, 
made his Town Hall debut on March 16. 
HARRIET MORIN is organist and director 
of music at the Fort Washington (N.Y.) 
Presybyterian Church. JAMES SUT- 
CLIFFE’s Gymnopedie was conducted by 
HOWARD HANSON (1915) at the Eastman 
School American Music Festival, May 4. Sut- 
cliffe designed, directed and conducted the 
Duquesne University Opera Workshop’s pro- 
ductions of Mozart’s The Impressario and 
Pureell’s Dido and Aeneas, given on April 
17 and 18 at the University. 

1954: MARY MacKENZIE, WILLIAM MET- 
CALF (1956) and LYNN RASMUSSEN 
(student) have been engaged for the spring 
season of the Experimental Opera Theatre 
of America, in New Orleans. 

1954: DAVID FREED is a member of the 
newly-formed Utah String Quartet, and 
principal ’cellist with the Utah Symphony. He 
performed the six Bach Suites on May 28, 
for a Brigham Young University faculty re- 
cital, and has had an active season as a re- 
citalist and performing for TV broadcasts. 
1955: NORMA AUZIN, violinist, who re- 
cently married Ronald Leonard, solo ’cellist 
with the Rochester Philharmonic and Civic 
Orchestras, will be playing with both orches- 
tras next season. SARAH DUBIN has been 
awarded a two-year contract with the Han- 
over Statsoper. She recently toured Germany 
and Austria. 

1956: ARABELLA HONG, soprano, was the 
winner of NCAC Management’s New Faces 
competition. She recently completed a sixteen- 
week cross-country tour. GEORGE KATZ, 
pianist, recently won the Viotti International 
Piano Contest in Vercelli, Italy. He has been 
studying in Paris under a Fulbright grant. 
WILLEM MUELLER, pianist, is on the 
faculty of Ohio State University. He will 
tour The Netherlands and Belgium this spring 
under the auspices of the Dutch government. 
ELEANOR MANDELL NELSON appeared 
as soloist in the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto 
No. 2, on February 22, with the West Hemp- 
stead (N.Y.) Symphony Society, Emanuel 
Vardi conducting. BENJAMIN OREN, pian- 
ist, presented a series of three Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall chamber music programs this 
spring. Assisting were Charles Treger, violin- 
ist, and Leslie Chabay, tenor. DONALD 
PAYNE, pianist, gave a piano recital on 
March 7, for the Acadia (Nova Scotia) Uni- 
versity Fine Arts Series. He was invited to 
play the 1958 Convocation Recital, on May 
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Faculty Activities 


HUGH AITKEN’s Three Songs, to poems 
of Rilke, were performed on the March 9 
“Music in Our Time” program at the New 
York YMHA by Leyna Gabrielli, soprano; 
Wallace Shapiro, clarinet; and CHARLES 
McCRACKEN (1950), ’cello. 

MITCHELL ANDREWS gave the first per- 
formance of Elizabeth Gyring’s Piano Sonata 
No. 2, on February 16, at Carl Fischer Hall, 
as part of radio station WNYC’s American 
Music Festival. On March 4, he appeared in 
recital with Laurel Hurley, soprano, at the 
State Teachers College in Kutztown, Pa. He 
appeared on radio station WQXR on April 15, 
with Harvey Shapiro, in a performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, 
and played a solo broadcast entitled “Key- 
board Masters” over WNYC on May 11. On 
April 20, he gave a solo recital in Easthamp- 
ton, N. Y., for the Guild Hall series, of which 
JOAN ROTHMAN BRILL (1949) is program 
chairman. 

SAMUEL BARON, flutist, plays in a new 
recording of Rossini’s Quartets for Wood- 
winds, Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 6, on Period disc 
SPL 737. 

LOUISE BEHREND will teach at Kneisel 
Hall, Blue Hill, Maine, this summer. 

JOSEPH BLOCH, pianist, has recently re- 
turned from a four-week European tour dur- 
ing which he appeared in Spain, Greece, 
Switzerland, Denmark and Finland. He was 
soloist with the Finnish State Radio Orches- 
tra in the Mozart Concerto in C, K. 415, and 
the Piston Concertino. 
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JANE CARLSON appeared as piano soloist 
in the Mozart Concerto, K. 467, with the Tea- 
neck (N.J.) Symphony in April. She will 
teach this summer at the Berkeley Summer 
Music School in North Bridgeton, Maine. 

JAMES CHAMBERS will perform and 
teach at the Aspen Music School this summer. 

HELEN CONSTAS will deliver a paper at 
the August meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society on “The Soviet Union as a 
Charismatic Bureacracy — Viewed Compara- 
tively.” 

VERNON de TAR has a busy concert and 
lecture schedule this spring. He appeared in 
recital on April 28 at the Harvard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge, Mass.; June 15 and 16, 
in New Orleans for the American Guild of 
Organists, arranged by RICHARD NELSON 
(1956), program committee chairman; June 
26, in Houston, Texas, for the National Con- 
vention of the AGO; July 16 at the University 
of California in Berkeley; and during August 
at the Sante Fe, New Mexico, Museum, 
JOSEPH LEONARD (1948), Curator of 
Music. He attends Church Music Conferences 
during April, May, June and July at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Garden City, N. Y.; Austin, 
Texas; and Berkeley, California. On May 9, 
10, 16 and 17, he performed at the annual 
Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa. 

LONNY EPSTEIN, pianist, will perform 
works for piano and violin by NORMAN 
DELLO JOIO (1942) and Geiser over the 
Radio Basel, Switzerland, on July 14. In 
September she will make tape recordings for 


Radio Nuremberg and serve on the jury for 
the International Music Contest in Munich. 

VITTORIO GIANNINI’s opera, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, received its New York 
premiére on April 13, as part of the New 
York City Center Opera’s spring season of 
American opera. In the cast, making their 
debuts with the company, were GRANT 
WILLIAMS (1954) and PAUL UKENA 
(1949, now faculty). 

The second annual Edwin Franko Goldman 
Memorial commission, given by RICHARD 
FRANKO GOLDMAN, conductor of The 
Goldman Band, has been awarded to VIT- 
TORIO GIANNINI. His Prelude and Allegro 
will be performed by the Band this summer. 

SASCHA GORODNITSKI has recorded a 
group of solo piano works on Capitol disc 
P 8374. 

MARTHA GRAHAM and her Dance Com- 
pany presented a two-week season at the 
Adelphi Theatre (N.Y.C.) in April. The pro- 
grams included premiéres of two new works: 
Clytemnestra, a full-evening dance to a score 
by Halim El-Dabh, and Embattled Garden, 
to Carlos Surinach’s music. Performing with 
Miss Graham were YURIKO KIKUCHI, 
ETHEL WINTER, HELEN McGEHEE, 
LOIS SCHLOSSBERG (1955), GENE Mc- 
DONALD (1954), PAUL TAYLOR (1952) 
and AKIKO KANDA (student). BETHANY 
BEARDSLEE (1951), soprano, was a vocal 
soloist in Clytemnestra. 

BERNARD GREENHOUSE and Sylvia 
Marlowe gave the first New York perform- 
ance of ALEXEI HAIEFF’s (1938) Ecologue 
in its new version for ’cello and _ harpsi- 
chord, in Carnegie Recital Hall on February 3. 

ANN HUTCHINSON’s Primer for Dance, 
Book I, has been published by Witmark and 
Sons. She has written articles on Labanota- 
tion and Dance Notation for the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. 

CHARLES JONES appeared as a guest 
composer, speaker and seminar discussion 
chairman at the Dartmouth Festival of 
Music, April 24-26. 

The JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET ap- 
peared on April 19 at the Library of Con- 
gress in a program of premiére performances 
for the First Inter-American Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Pan American Union. They 
performed Juan Orrego Salas’ Quartet No. 1, 
Alberto Ginastera’s Quartet No. 2, and Heitor 
Villa Lobos’ Quartet. 

PHYLLIS and KARL (1921) KRAEUTER, 
violin and ’cello duo, assisted by Joseph Wol- 
man, piano and SAMUEL BARON, flute, ap- 


peared in Carnegie Recital Hall on April 13. 
Their program included the first performance 
of Karl Kraeuter’s transcriptions for violin 
and ’cello of Barték’s Hungarian Folk 
Melodies and first New York performances of 
Martinu’s Madrigal Sonata, for flute, violin 
and piano, and Haydn’s Divertimento for 
flute, violin and ’cello. 

CECILY LAMBERT’s Designs for Music 
and Many Melodies will be published by the 
Heritage Music Corporation. Her Piano 
Sonata No. 6 was performed by Catherine 
Carver Burton on May 18, at the Griffith 
Auditorium in Newark, N. J. On March 13, 
she was a panel member for a discussion on 
the “Creative Approach in Music” for the 
Music Educators of New Jersey, and on April 
20, took part in a panel discussion on the 
“Development of Modern Music,” at Liv- 
ingston, N. J. 

PEARL LANG’s Carnival, to music of 
Carlos Surinach, will be premiéred at the 
University of Colorado in July, where she 
will be teaching and performing with her 
Company. On May 18, she presented the first 
performance of her Diary of a Nightmare, 
to music by Ingolf Dahl, at the New York 
YMHA. She will appear as dancer and 
choreographer with her Company at the Con- 
necticut College American Dance Festival, 
August 15 and 17. 

The Lloyd Chamber Singers, a group 
formed and directed by NORMAN LLOYD, 
made its debut in Carnegie Recital Hall on 
April 24. Members of the group are LYNN 
CLARKE (1956), soprano; JAN RUETZ 
(1954), mezzo-soprano; NANCY HALL 
(1957), alto; GORDON RICHMOND (stu- 
dent), tenor; ALAN BAKER (1955) and 
ARTHUR BURROWS (1955), baritones. 

MADELEINE MARSHALL is preparing 
two pamphlets for singers entitled “How to 
Sound Off” and “Voicing for the Voiceless.” 
She is continuing her lecturing activities, ap- 
pearing on May 14 at the National Conven- 
tion of Catholic Music Educators Association, 
in Pittsburgh, and in June at a one-week 
workshop for alumni of the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Seminary where 
she is a faculty member. 

PETER MENNIN, a member of the 
Composition and L&M faculties since 1947, 
has accepted the directorship of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore. He will assume 
his new duties at the end of the current 
school year. His Piano Concerto, commissioned 
by the Cleveland Orchestra for its fortieth an- 
niversary, was premiéred in Cleveland on 
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March 1, and repeated in Carnegie Hall on 
March 7, with Eunice Podis as soloist. 

JEAN MOREL conducted the NBC-TV 
Opera presentation of Rigoletto on February 
16. The opera was presented in a new English 
version prepared by JOSEPH MACHLIS 
(1928). 

MARGARET PARDEE will teach at the 
Meadowmount School of Music, Westport, 
N. Y., this summer. 

VINCENT PERSICHETTI has received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. His Serenade for 
Flute and Harp received its first American 
performance on March 12, in Philadelphia, by 
Kenton Terry, flute, and Edna Phillips, harp. 

JOSEF RAIEFF appeared on the Pequot 
Library (Southport, Conn..) recital series on 
February 2, including in his program WIL- 
LIAM SCHUMAN’s Voyage. On February 21, 
he appeared at Queens College. 

WILLIAM SCHUMAN’s Credendum will 
be one of the American works featured by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra during its Euro- 
pean tour beginning May 12. The tour, 
sponsored by President Eisenhower’s cultural 
program administered by the American Na- 
tional Theatre Academy (ANTA) will take 
the orchestra, for the first time, behind the 
Iron Curtain. Credendum is scheduled for 
performance in Moscow on May 29, in Lenin- 
grad on June 4, and in Brussels on July 2, 
at the orchestra’s opening Brussels Fair pro- 
gram. Mr. Schuman’s Sixth Symphony was 
performed by the New York Philharmonic 
under Leonard Bernstein on April 17, 18 
and 20. 

BELLA SHUMIATCHER has opened The 
Westchester Music Studio in Larchmont, 
N. Y., and The Stamford Music Studio in 
Stamford, Conn., where she teaches piano, 
lectures and conducts Music Workshops. 

ROBERT STARER’s Piano Concerto No. 2 
is scheduled for performance by David Bar- 
Illan with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Dimitri Mitropolous on June 29. The 
work will be published by Leeds Music Corp. 

EDWARD STEUERMANN will teach and 
perform this summer at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, August 6-23, and at the Kranich- 
steiner Musikinstitut in Darmstadt, Septem- 
ber 1-14. 

PAUL UKENA and LOUIS NATALE 
(1949) appeared as soloists, singing Adam 
and Eve, in Haydn’s Creation with the New 
York Philharmonic, Robert Shaw conducting, 
on April 3, 4 and 6. 

HUGO WEISGALL is the featured com- 
poser in the ACA Bulletin,, Vol. VII. No. 2. 
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Alumni, cont. 

17, in University Hall there. Peru has 
awarded the 1957 “Duncker Lavalle” national 
prize in musical composition to POZZI 
ESCOT for her First Symphony, for string 
orchestra. She is presently studying in Ham- 
burg with Prof. Phillip Jarnach under a 
German government grant. 

1957: GORDON GALLO, violinist, is teaching 
at P.S. 209, in Queens, N. Y. He is also play- 
ing nightly with Ted Straeter in the Persian 
Room of New York’s Plaza Hotel. RICHARD 
KUELLING, bass-baritone, is a winner of 
the National Music League award for 1958. 
HOWARD LEBOW, pianist, was one of ten 
American and Latin American musicians, 
chosen from 250 applicants, who were selected 
to attend the Festival Casals in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, this spring. The award provided 
transportation and living expenses, and was 
made available by the State Department of 
Puerto Rico and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. GEORGE MESTER conducted 
the ensemble which accompanied Jennie Tourel 
in her performance of Hindemith’s Der Junge 
Magd at her March 5 Town Hall recital. 
ANTHONY STRILKO, who was the winner 
of last year’s Bearns Prize, awarded by 
Columbia University for his String Quartet, 
has been studying in Paris on a Fulbright 
grant. The Pittsburgh New Friends of Music 
recently performed his Music for Violoncello 
and Piano at the University of Georgia 
Chamber Music Festival and will repeat it at 
subsequent concerts. He is now completing an 
opera. JOYCE TRISLER choreographed the 
Yale Dramatic Association’s musical produc- 
tion of Cyrano, presented at Yale and again 
in Straftord, Conn., early in May. 


Limén, cont. 

It was a pleasure to have a day off on the 
plane to Bonn. Again the arrangements on 
the plane were beautifully made by Mr. 
Heller. After the austerities of Poland, it was 
startling to find another world in West 
Germany. Opulence and prosperity were every- 
where. Practically all signs of the war’s de- 
struction were eradicated. The cities were al- 
most entirely new. Bonn, Dusseldorf, Stutt- 
gart, Munich and Essen gave us receptions 
which compared favorably with those of Berlin 
and Poland. All this took away the sting of 
our catastrophic season in Paris. Here again 
they simply would not stop applauding. The 
houses were full. A puzzling paradox to all 
this were some of the press reviews, which 
were jaundiced, unfriendly, and insisted that 
what we had to present was “passé,” that it 


had been done years ago by Wigman, Jooss, 
Kreutzberg, etc., and had no validity, since 
at the present time it was being done much 
better by Robbins, deMille, Bejart and the 
Royal Danish Ballet. I am happy to report 
that often, as at Munich, the director of the 
opera house would come back to my dressing 
room after the show and offer the most grati- 
fying appreciation, and urge that we return 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Again, after a fabulous ride on the train 
up the valley of the Rhine, a new country, 
Belgium. Remembering Paris, I was more 
than a bit nervous. We made Brussels our 
headquarters, and from there travelled to 
Ghent, Liege, and Antwerp. We did not do 
badly, especially at Brussels and Antwerp, 
which were the high points of our tour of this 
region. The Embassy at Brussels was most 
kind and attentive. We were fortunate in- 
deed to have as our mentor Mr. John Brown, 
who presided over one of the most interesting 
press conferences of the entire tour, and who 
was in all ways kind and helpful. 

Our local impressario in Holland was to be 
Mme. Johanna de Beek, a most charming and 
imposing lady. As a sort of anticipatory activi- 
ty, she invited all the dance critics in Holland 
for a press conference in Antwerp. This 
proved a most interesting and challenging 
occasion. These were as intelligent and alert- 
minded a group of persons as I have ever 
encountered. They had seen everything and 
were well informed on the subject and put 
Doris, Pauline Koner, Lucas Hoving and me 
through a most thorough inquisition. 

Holland charmed all of us. With the ex- 
ception of a matinee at Utrecht, which was 
badly attended, we had good audiences, which 
were appreciative and receptive. The Hague 
and Amsterdam were very fine. Holland was 
in the nature of a home-coming for our lead- 
ing man, Lucas Hoving, who is a native of 
Groningen, and was received with much Dutch 
gusto everywhere, by family, friends and ad- 
mirers. He made a great personal hit with 
the public. The programs were naturally ar- 
ranged to give him the most advantageous 
showing possible, and being a seasoned and 
mature artist, he delivered his assignments 
with more than his customary distinction. The 
José Limén American Dance Company, as we 
were billed, was on this occasion more than 


ever fortunate to have as one of its main-. 


stays an artist of the caliber and stature of 
Lucas Hoving. 

After playing two minor dates at Enschede 
and Hilversum we finished in Arnhem, and 
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took the long journey southeast to Yugoslavia. 
On the way we celebrated Thanksgiving—a 
special diner was put on at Salzburg to give 
the company its holiday dinner. It was a fine 
occasion. 

Yugoslavia was something none of us could 
have possibly imagined. Ljubljana, a lovely 
old Austrian city, was deeply enveloped in 
a thick fog, which gave it an enigmatic air. 
The usual press conference, only with a dif- 
ference: These people, unlike the Dutch and 
other Western Europeans, are outside the 
main currents of recent developments in the 
dance and their questions were those of intel- 
ligent persons probing the unknown. Here in 
this city began an extraordinarily successful | 
series of performances. The entire Yugoslavia 
tour was on a high pitch for us, for every- 
where, Rijeka, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Subotice, 
Novi Sad and Skoplje, we were received with 
great enthusiasm. As in Poland and Germany, 
there were magnificent ovations, and many 
flowers, both bouquets and baskets and huge 
wreaths, from officials in the government and 
artistic organizations of all sorts, and im- 
pressive receptions by the mayors of several 
cities, including Sarajevo. Our friends with 
the Embassy and the Consular offices were ex- 
ceptional people of high caliber. We are for- 
tunate to have representing us in this country 
people like Arthur Hopkins, Heath Bowman, 
Francis Mason and Clement Scerbach, besides 
our distinguished Ambassador, Mr. James W. 
Riddleberger. I mention these people because 
never for one instant did they fail to be with 
us, night and day, whether travelling, re- 
hearsing, performing, or relaxing afterwards, 
or assisting at the perpetual and all im- 
portant press conferences, counseling, inform- 
ing, being helpful and generally indispensable. 
This was their project, and they gave it their 
full and most competent attention. I’m happy 
to say that we became good friends, and that 
we earned a high compliment from them: we 
had added immeasurably to American prestige, 
and helped their task in Yugoslavia. 

At a reception after our final concert in 
Belgrade, a Yugoslavian journalist told Mr. 
Bowan, our host, in my presence, that our 
appearances had been a most significant cul- 
tural event and had been the most important 
piece of U.S. propaganda in recent years. 

On our Yugoslavian tour Anatole Heller, 
who by now had urgent matters to attend to 
in Moscow in connection with his booking the 
Philadelphia Symphony orchestra there, dele- 
gated his colleague, Mme Charlotte Flatow, 
to accompany us. We grew very fond of her 
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for her many splendid qualities. She is not 
only a good impressario, but a fine and warm 
human being, with a deep understanding of 
her fellowmen and their quirks and foibles. 
She has my greatest affection and admirition. 

Again a most welcome day off on the plane 
from Belgrade to Lisbon, and our eyes opened 
on an entirely different world—a western 
nation again. It was sunny and warm, where 
the Balkan mountains were bitterly cold. There 
were palm trees and orange trees and irises 
in bloom. The gentlemen of the press were 
right in the swim, having seen everything 
and knowing practically all there is to know 
on the subject. One young man asked me de- 
tails of a dance composed and danced by 
_Charles Weidman, his memorable Kinetic 
Pantomime, back in the middle thirties. He 
wanted to know why it was called by this 
title, and asked me to describe the movements 
and gestures, which I did as best as I could. 
There were many hours daily devoted to these 
press interviews, for the gentlemen were in- 
satiable. 

The Teatro de San Carlos, built in 1793, 
is one of the most beautiful theaters in which 
I have had the honor of performing. Our four 
performances were beautifully received. There 
were ovations and flowers and the most beauti- 
fully dressed audience in Europe. The press 
was enthusiastic. Here something most inter- 
esting happened: The Traitor had a colossal 
success. In other countries of Europe other 
works had had the outstanding successes. I 
had been under a certain apprehension about 
this work in a Catholic country, dealing as it 
does with the Last Supper. It brought down 
the house, as they say, and the director of 
the theater, Senhor Duarte Figuereido, rushed 
back and requested the program be changed 
to include a repeat of this work on all of 
the following programs. He told me he con- 
sidered it a phenomenal work, dealing most 
succesfully with a most dangerous subject, 
and it was the most powerful piece of theater 
he had seen in his house. I was deeply hon- 
ored to have this praise from so distinguished 
and cultured a gentleman. I am deeply hon- 
ored also to have had the press, often, in 
Poland, Germany, Yugoslavia, after discussing 
our work seriously and at great length, sum 
it up as “high art.” I was further highly 
gratified to have the Brussels papers say 
that they found, after seeing our dances, com- 
pletely baffling the hostile attitude of the 
Parisian press. 

Our last performances were at Oporto, and 
I regret to say. that after the glitter of 
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Lisbon they were an anti-climax. We were 
certain we should have ended the tour on 
that exalted moment. We were well received 
—the press was enthusiastic—and we per- 
formed better than well—but we are not 
machines—we are only human beings, de- 
spite being dancers and artists. Oporto was 
for us a petering out, after Lisbon. I do 
believe this was largely due to the fact that 
the performances were given in an extremely 
ugly movie house, a place of ungraceful pro- 
portion and uncouth style—after the San 
Carlos—with its charm, grace and beauty, 
this was difficult. Pauline, my wife, said 
often that she wanted to bring back to 
Americs, two things, from Europe, the bread- 
and-butter, and the opera houses. We re- 
turned to Lisbon, where I gave the company 
a farewell dinner, and the musicians returned 
to England, most of the dancers returned to 
New York, Pauline Koner, the Hovings, Mich 
Hollander and Lucy Venable remained for a 
few days. 

I want you to know that I learned many 
things on this tour. I learned to admire more 
and more, to respect, to value and to love my 
dancers. Each of them, according to his 
capacity, did very well under very trying and 
demanding circumstances. Pauline Koner con- 
tinued to be the formidable artist that she is, 
except that she grew in stature and capacity. 
I never saw Pauline give less than a brilliant 
performance, whether at Warsaw, Belgrade, 
London or a small city in some remote prov- 
ince. I have told you about Lucas Hoving. 
Betty Jones is one of the joys of my life. 
This matter-of-fact girl from Albany, New 
York, is a superb artist. I am unhappy that 
Ruth Currier, one of our great assets, did 
not have the showing worthy of her very 
great and special talents. Day on Earth early 
in the tour had to be abandoned. The Evxiles, 
where she is incandescent, was beyond the 
capacity of our orchestra. Lavina Nielsen 
performed most ably as always and she and 
Lucas Hoving often saved the day for us by 
supplying our programs with comedy, their 
Satyros. Michael Hollander and Harland Mc- 
Callum distinguished themselves in Ritmo 
Jondo, There is a Time, Emperor Jones and 
The Traitor. Michael especially brought down 
the house on a number of occasions in the 
Scherzo, with his solo, a piece of technical 
and rhythmic virtuosity. I also loved to watch, 
from the wings, Michael’s work with Betty 
Jones and Ruth Currier, in Doris’ Ruins & 
Visions. This is one of my favorite dances of 
all time. Ronald Chase, Vol Quitzow and 
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Kenneth Bartmess gave good account of 
themselves. 

Ofter our European friends would com- 
ment on the fact that we used very little 
scenery and decor, and that they did not 
miss it because our lighting was, as they 
said, so fine. I give full credit for this to 
Spofford Beadle, our indispensable man who 
was in command of all the complex and diffi- 
cult arrangements back-stage, with a sure 
hand, with skill and a calm professionalism 
capable of dealing with all the vicissitudes, 
the human variables and inconstancies and 
inconsistencies, and the many national temp- 
ers and temperaments. He is a fine craftsman 
and an artist. He had able and at times 
spectacular assistance from Edouard Ebbner 
and Giovanni Esposito. 

And now I must tell you about Simon 
Sadoff. He was completely admirable. He had 
an orchestra which had serious shortcomings, 
and an orchestral repertory containing any 
number of difficult scores. He conducted mag- 
nificently and I am proud to work with him. 
Michael Charry, our assistant conductor, 
proved to be a rare find. He even played the 
oboe when our oboist had his appendix re- 
moved. 

I must mention Andrew James, our ward- 
robe master. This young Englishman has 
toured with Ballet Theater and Porgy and 
Bess all over Europe and the Americas. He 
kept our costumes in order, a by-no-means 
simple task. Everything was in its place at 
the right time, well laundered and pressed. 
He was also my dresser and he was always 
the most considerate, obliging and gracious 
person. He made a most difficult and demand- 
ing assignment much easier to perform. 

We gave 92 performances and visited nine 
nations. I believe that everywhere we made 
a good impression, and added to people’s 


knowledge and appreciation of things Amer-> 


ican. I am deeply honored by the great dis- 
tinction conferred on us by ANTA in sending 
us on this mission. It was a grave and awe- 
some responsibility. That my dancers and my- 
self accomplished it with success, as artists, 
and with dignity and distinction, as persons, 
is my great desire and hope. 


Concerts, cont. 
May 2: 
THE JUILLIARD ORCHESTRA 
Jean Morel, conductor 
Second Essay for Orchestra, Op. 17 
Samuel Barber 
Concerto in D Minor for Violoncello and 
Orchestra Edouard Lalo 
Raymond Davis, ’cello 
Symphony for Strings William Schuman 
“Tsar Saltan” Suite, Op. 57 
Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff 


May 16: 
A MOZART PROGRAM 

Overture from the Opera 
“Don Giovanni,” K. 527 

Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, K. 550 
Members of the Juilliard Orchestra 
George Mester, conductor 

Requiem in D Minor, K. 626 
Members of the Juilliard Chorus 
Abraham Kaplan, conductor 


May 29: 


COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 
The Juilliard Orchestra 
Jean Morel, conductor 
“A Roman Carnival” Overture 
Hector Berlioz 
Symphony in D Minor César Franck 
Concerto in E-flat Major for 
Piano and Orchestra, K. 271 
Wolfang Amadeus Mozart 
Herbert Chatzky, piano 
Suite from “The Fire Bird” 
Igor Stravinsky 


Frank Donato—Impact 


“St. Matthew Passion” 
(for program, see pg. 16) 
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